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increased their popularity, as was evidenced by the founding of new
schools such as Stowe and Canford in 1923 and Bryanston in 1928.
It was felt, however, that the central problem had not been solved.
Much of recent criticism follows the line that the closed system of
the public schools is open only to the sons of the well-to-do and
that, in public and industrial life, too great a share of the senior
appointments is given to ex-public-school boys. In short, the
existence of a number of schools which charge high fees is a con-
tradiction in a democratic community. Some critics assert that the
public schools are hotbeds of snobbery, while others are opposed
to the boarding-school system and prefer day-schools for all but a
few abnormal types of children. The unfortunate point about the
controversy is that political considerations seem to have greater
weight than educational ideals. So much of public opinion is so
ill-informed about the schools in question that it may be worth
while to mention a few facts.
On the whole, though it is true to say that the public schools
constitute an independent system in contrast with the State schools,
one should remember that many direct-grant and maintained
secondary schools enjoy membership of the Headmasters* Confer-
ence and the Association of Governing Bodies. The two systems,
however, have other points of contact. The earliest associations
between the public schools and the State were a result of the Claren-
don and Taunton Commissions. The Charity Commissioners drew
up schemes under the Endowed Schools Act, some of which applied
to schools now recognised as public schools, and in some cases their
action rescued the schools from oblivion and decay. Although the
Headmasters' Conference owed its origin to the apprehension felt
in regard to possible government interference, it was foremost
in urging upon the Bryce Commission the appointment of an Educa-
tional Council with powers similar to those now possessed by the
Central Advisory Councils created by the Act of 1944.
The Board of Education was given permissive power to inspect
any secondary school which expressed a desire to be inspected.
Many public schools asked for inspection, and as a result were
recognised by the Board. Thus, by 1914, nine had been inspected
and recognised, and since that date Harrow, Rugby, Eton, Shrews-
bury, and Oundle have been added to the list.1 Since 1917 the
1 The number of independent secondary schools recognised by the Ministry
in 1948 was: England 491, Wales 21. These figures include many private
schools.